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chapel, a circumstance which increased tolerance and checked
the development of anti-clericalism in contrast with the
experience of France where the Protestant churches had been
almost destroyed by the absolute monarchy and where con-
sequently a fierce anti-clericalism became a potent force.*
The presence of church and chapel in nineteenth-century
Britain and their counterparts in the self-governing colonies
accustomed the people to a tolerant acceptance of religious
differences and hence disciplined them in accepting secular
differences.
In all the Dominions, moreover, the political ethic of
tolerance and compromise was peculiarly fostered by the cir-
cumstances and necessities of their political life, especially by
the urgency of securing social peace where numerous elements
of friction existed between rival cultures and rival regions.
The presence of dual nationalities tested and promoted the
ethic of tolerance where its elements were present at the
outset, a fact no better illustrated than in Canada over the
past century. In his Report Lord Durham had recommended
in regard to the present province of Quebec that it must be
4'the first and steady purpose of the British Government to
establish an English population, with English laws and
language, in this Province, and to trust its government to
none but a decidedly English legislature." If this policy
had been pursued, Canadian democracy would have been
impossible. But those concerned with the government of
the colony shrank from attempting a coercive anglification
which would have destroyed the prospect of social peace and
resulted in a violent struggle of nationalities. They rejected
that idea of cultural uniformity, which was commonly
extolled in the neighbouring democracy of the United States
and which Durham had prescribed. Instead, they initiated,
especially after self-government was achieved, a successful
experiment in collaboration between two peoples, which rests
on tolerance towards cultural diversity within the one state,
and which finds enduring expression in the federation of 1867.
However, this achievement did not come without travail,
does not persist without irritations, and has required a vast
*E. R. Taylor, Methodism and PoUtics, 5.